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Meyerbeer. 


L’ANNE Musicate. P. Scuno. 


Meyerbeer is certainly one of the most curious 
and interesting figures presented by the history 
of Art. A man of the North, beloved fellow 
disciple of Weber, who created the German 
opera, born of a family favored alike by nature 
and fortune, Giacomo Meyerbeer had nothing 
to do but allow himself to live. Having two 
brothers, one a celebrated astronomer, the other 
a distinguished poet, Giacomo wished that his 
name too, should be inscribed upon the book of 
life. After having been a remarkable virtuoso 
on the piano, as were also Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, after having tried his pow- 
ers in several dramatic compositions, in the lan- 
guage of his country, he was suddenly seized by 
an extreme love for Italian music, and breaking 
all bonds with the new school, which had aimed 
to lead away the musical genius of the German 
nation from the influence of the Italian masters 
which had triumphed since the renaissance, Mey- 
erbeer went to the peninsula, and established 
again by his example the old fashioned pilgrimage 
of German musicians to the pure sources of mel- 
ody; for it is well to know that the pilgrimage 
of the German composers began as far back as 
the last half of the sixteenth century. Praetor- 
itis, Henri Schiitz (who was a pupil of the school 
of Venice), Keyser, and all the dramatic compos- 
ers who preceded Handel, Hasse and Gluck, were 
admirers and imitators of the Italian school then 
reigning. It was at the close of the eighteenth 
century, after the death ot Mozart and Haydn, 
that the old alliance. of the two great musical 
schools of Europe, was suddenly broken. _Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Schubert, Spohr, Mendelssohn 
and all the musicians who attached themselves 
more or less closely to the movement of renova- 
tion called the romantic, that is to say, national 
school, not only rejected the ancient teachings of 
the school which produced Palestrina, Carissimi, 
Scarlatti, Gabrielli, Marcello and Jomelli, but 
even any imitation of its original peculiarities 
and processes. The last manifestation of the 
German romantic school is that horde of icono- 
clasts who pretend to extirpate from music all 
idea of melody, and who speak with disdain of 
the works of Monsieur Mozart ! and who have 
dubbed themselves musicians of the future, be- 
cause the present age is not worthy to comprehend 
them. 

Of keen intellect, a sagacious observer, endow- 
ed with an imagination at once ardent and under 
restraint. ambitious of glory, yet not in too great 
haste to conquer it, timid and anxious in details, 
audacious and profound in the conception of a 
general plan, Meyerbeer developed in Italy a 
complex genius in which an adroit imitation of 
Rossini is discreetly mingled with his own inspi- 
rations. Such is the character of his two best 
Italian operas, Marguerite d’Anjou and Il Croci- 
ato, which made him a reputation that much af- 
flicted his illustrious fellow-pupil and friend, the 








author of Der Freyschiitz and Oberon. We may 
read in the correspondence of von Weber, the 
letter in which he deplores the fact that Meyer- 
beer should have plunged deeper and deeper 
into the imitation of foreign forms, and that the 
love of success should have stifled so fine an im- 
agination. ‘“ Was hofften wir alles von ihm!—O 
verfiuchte Lust zu gefallen!” Nevertheless in 
the midst of all the applause and viras lavished 
upon him by the Italian public, so warm and ex- 
travagant in the demonstrations of its satisfac- 
tion, Meyerbeer meditated, (for he is” always 
meditating) a transformation of his manner. 
Der Freyschiitz which had been given at Berlin 
in 1821, was translated into French, and repre- 
sented at the theatre de l’ Odeon, at Paris, in 
1824 with a success that has become European. 
Stimulated doubtless by this example, by that 
given by Gluck in 1774, which Spontini and 
Rossini had followed so brilliantly, Meyerbeer 
also conceived the idea of essaying his genius in 
a country which possesses indisputably the finest 
and richest dramatic literature of modern na- 
tions. Robert le Diable was brought out at the 
opera in November, 1831. In March, 1836, he 
gave the Huguenots, in 1849, the Prophéte, and 
in 1854, ?Etoile du Nord. I shall not undertake 
to comment on these works, which are known all 
over the world and performed in all the theatres 
of Europe. At some future time, we shall have 
occasion to recur to these great scores, which are 
very differently rated by critics, but of which no 
one can deny the powerful effect upon the pub- 
lie. Germany, where the works of Meyerbeer 
are judged by artists and critics with a rigor that 
borders on injustice, Germany runs to the rep- 
resentations of Robert le Diablé, the ITuquenots 
and the Prophet with no less enthusiasm than the 
Parisian public. Upon what then depends the 
evident and indisputable popularity of the operas 
of Meyetbeer? On the vigor of the coloring, 
the warm passion that pervades them, on certain 
situations powerfully rendered, on the effect of 
combinations, on profound inspirations that take 
hold of the masses, whatever may be the legiti- 
mate reservations of the man of taste who pre- 
fers the beauty that touches the heart and charms 
the imagination to the truth that strikes and im- 
presses itself upon the intellect. We can say of 
Meyerbeer, who devotes himself above every- 
thing, to the true expression of life, what the 
Latin poet, Propertius, has said of Lysippus, the 
Greek sculptor : 
Gloria Lysippo est animosa eflingere signa. 


It is a fine spectacle to contemplate the varie- 
ties of genius presented by the history of art. 
Going back no further than our own century, and 
restricting the field of observation to the three 
nations that represent the esthetic civilization of 
Europe, the Italians, the Germans and _ the 
French, we perceive two great changes wrought, 
the one by Beethoven in instrumental music, the 
other by Rossini in dramatic music. These two 
geniuses, as different from each other as are the 





two nations whose aspirations and sentiments they 
express, proceed in the conception of their work 
as Nature proceeds: they imitate their predeces- 
sors, and as the poet says, “sur des pensers nou- 
veaur ils font des vers antiques,” for there are no 
lasting recollections in the intellectual world, any 
more than in the moral world, but those that rest 
upon some corner of the past. You cannot cite 
either a great philosopher, or a poet, or an artist, 
or even areal statesman whose original work is 
the result of an isolated force, of a purely indi- 
vidual activity. It it is incontestible that the 
first compositions of the author of the Pastoral 
Symphony reveal a more or lcss involuntary imi- 
tation of the style of Mozart, so neither does 
Rossini conceal the fact that he has been edu- 
cated in the admiration of Haydn, Mozart and 
Cimarosa, whose essences he combines and min- 
gles on his magic palette: but this has not pre- 
vented Beethoven from becoming the most vast,» 
most profound and most original musical genius 
that has ever existed, or Rossini from being the 
most varied, most passionate and most brilliant 
dramatic composer of his epoch. Around Beet- 
hoven, who remains unique, has arisen in Germany 
a group of congenial geniuses such as Weber, 
Spohr, Schubert, and later Mendelssohn, who, 
deriving their inspiration from the same order of 
ideas and the same traditions, are no the less 
original for that, especially Weber, who first 
translated into the lyrie drama the marvellous of 
the German poetry. In the train of Rossini, in 
the same way has been produced a family of bril- 
liant disciples, of whom the most original of all is 
Bellini, who would have risen very high, had not 
death cut off before his time, this sweet singer of 
Sicily, who had known how to combine with his 
own yet youthful style, an imitation of the old mas- 
ters, especially of Paisiello, and the manner of 
the great renovator of Italian opera. 


While these two great revolutions in the musi- 
eal art were in progress in Germany and Italy, 
France which comprehends and appreciates no- 
thing but exclusively dramatic music, remained 
faithful to thé double tradition of Gluck and 
Grétry. Spontini and Mehul are disciples and 
eloquent imitators of the creator of Armida and 
the two Jphigenias, while the influence of Gré- 
try produced at the theatre of the Opcra Comi- 
que, a swarm of delicious and charming compos- 
ers of whom M. Auber is the illustrious successor. 
On this vast theatre upon which Gluck, Piccini, 
Sacchini, Spontini, had come in succession to en- 
large the domain of the lyric tragedy created by 
Lully and Rameau, submitting their differing 
genius tothe severe taste of the French tradi- 
tions, Rossini came also to write four great chefs 
d’euvre, and terminates his glorious career, by 
the marvel called William Tell. 

It might have been thought that all the grand 
combinations of dramatic music were exhausted, 
an tha’ after Rossini and Weber, so profoundly 
different from each other, a new transformation 
of the lyric drama was impossible. But such 
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reasoning fails to take into account the inex- 
haustible fecundity of nature. Then was seen to 
appear a man patient, of profound genius, en- 
dowed at once with a powerful imagination and a 
rare delicacy of mind. German in origin and, 
by the sound musical education he had received, 
become a little Italian by sympathy and incli- 
nation, he is French by the logic of his eminent- 
ly dramatic understanding. After several years 
of trials and doubts, of partial successes that 
give him some appreciation of his powers, he 
comes to Paris whither the diverse tendencies of 
his nature attract him, and reveals himself to the 
astonished world ina work Robertle Diable, which 
produced an immense excitement. The [ugue- 
nots, the Prophcte and [Etoile dus Nord extend 
and fix his reputation. I know all that an ex- 
clusive and partial taste can say of the style, and 
often complicated manner of Meyerbeer. We 
have ourselves arrived at a complete understand- 
ing of his work, only through a strong desire of 
equity, believing, as Poussin says, that our appe- 
tites alone should not judge of the beauties of 
art, but our reason also. Because we are natu- 
rally inclined toward that family of delicate and 
harmonious geniuses, who purify reality by the 
ideal, and temper power by grace, the chaste, re- 
strained and truly divine geniuses who are called 
Virgil, Raphael, Racine, Mozart, shall we fail to 
recognize the manly and robust geniuses, who re- 
joice in the expression of grandeur, in the paint- 
ing of vigorous characters and complicated pas- 
sions, like Michel Angelo, Shakespeare, Corneille 
and Beethoven ? 

Is not the first quality of a judge or a critic 
impartiality? I mean that impersonality that 
forgets for a moment its secret affections, its nat- 
ural predilections, so as to see that only which 
is submitted to its judgment, and the better to com- 
prehend the work and the artist that do not be- 
long to the order of ideas and sentiments with 
which it easily sympathizes. What a poor spirit 
would that be, which, educated in the admiration 
of a Titian or an Andrea del Sarto, could not 
comprehend a Rembrandt, that mighty colorist 
who loves the contest of lights and shadows, great 
contrasts of chiar’ oscuro, types more vigorous 
than noble, and scenes of bourgeoise life, whence 
he causes to spring a profound thought and a 
dramatic interest. 

Such are likewise the qualities of the works 
and genius of Meyerbeer. He excels in render- 
ing the contrasts of extreme situations, the 
mélée and shock of diverse passions in a power- 
ful whole, in creating vigorous types, such as Ber- 
tram, Marcel and Fides, who engrave themselves 
on the imagination of all, whom no one can for- 
get, and in filling his immense canvass with 
tumult, life and light. In what modern drama 
can be found a finer female character than that 
of Valentine in the //uguenots, or a more touch- 
ing scene than the duo of the third act with 
Marcel? Does a more pathetic air exist than the 
Grace in Robert or a tableau more poetic and 
novel than the act of the Nuns in the same great 
work? I say nothing of the fourth act of the 

Hugquenots, one of the finest pages of dramatic 
music in existence; but the divertissement and 
grand scene in the church, of the Prophete as well 
as the military scene in [Etoile du Nord, are 
these not the production of an imagination more 
supple and more various than it is supposed to 
be? Meyerbeer is reproached with being want- 











ing in melody. Certainly he has not the melody 
of everybody, those commonplaces that travel 
through the streets, and which the old troubadors 
love to repeat to the accompaniment of their 
cracked guitars. A dramatic musician above all, 
Meyerbeer could say, with Gluck, to his critics, 
“If Ihave succeeded in pleasing the theatre, I 
have attained the end I had in view, and I assure 
you that it concerns me little that my musie does 
not please in a concert or ina saloon,” (Life of 
Gluck, by Auton Schmid, p. 426.) <A great 
tactician, a colorist full of relief, Meyerbeer could 
also add these words which the author of Armide 
said toa friend; “you should know that music 
in its melodic part, possesses very few resources. 
It is impossible, by the mere succession of notes 
that form the character of melody to depict cer- 
tain passions.” This is what album composers 
and the makers of canzonets do not understand ; 
but the public, that for thirty years has applauded 
the works of Meyerbeer, listens only to the 
emotion it experiences and leaves to journalists 
the smartness that they was to in denying the 
brightness of day, and the power of so great a 
master. 

In an age of great revolutions, of universal 
renovation, in which politics, poetry, science and 
the arts have extended the horizon of life and 
enlarged the bounds of the universe, music and 
especially dramatic music, has also renewed its 
forms, vivified its colors, and mnltiplied the num- 
ber of its characters. Between Weber and Ros- 
sini, who have a manner of proceeding so unlike, 
and whose immortal works express a world of 
ideas and sentiments so opposite, Meyerbeer 
has succeeded in creating for himself a profound 
and original personality. The opera of the Par- 
don de Ploérmel far superior to l’Etoile du Nord, 
is in our opinion of all his works the most simple, 
the most agreeable and the most freely melodious 
author of Robert and the Huguenots. 





Russian Composers. 
BortNIANSKY.—GLINKA. 


In Russia, as in all other European countries, 
the earliest music is the music of the Church, and 
the most ancient musical document in Russia is a 
canticle composed in honor of two Russian princes 
who were canonized in the eleventh century. 
The manuscript of this canticle was discovered 
not very long since in the monastery of St. Ser- 
gius, near Moscow, and Count Dmitri Tolstoi, 
who has published a highly interesting work on 
the subject of early Russian music, argues with 
reason that it must have been written in Russia, 
inasmuch as no one out of Russia would have 
taken any interest in the canonization of two 
Russian princes. In the course of time the mu- 
sic of the Russian Church, which had originally 
been borrowed from Byzantium, lost much of its 
oriental character; and towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, the adoption of the Euro- 
pean scale, together with the imitation of Italian 
molels, had so transformed it, that the Patriarch 
of Constantinople felt it necessary to send a choir 
to Moscow, with the view of restoring the ancient 
Greek chants, of which the tradition had been 
lost. But the Constantinople choir did not sue- 
ceed in their mission, and, indeed, the Russian 
Church music needed a reform of a very different 
nature from that contemplated by the Patriarch 
and his vocalists. Without going back tothe an- 
tiquated and unsuitable Greek style, it was 
highly desirable not to continue the imitation of 
the Italians, which involved a complete sacrifice 
of words to music ; for, in addition to the natural 
differences between the Russian and Italian lan- 
guages, it must be remembered that the service 
of the Roman Church is in verse, whereas that 





of the Russian is in prose. Bortniansky was the 
first Russian composer who went seriously to 
work to harmonize and re-arrange the ancient 
and disorganized church music of his country. 
“ The times were out of joint;” but it was not 
Bortniansky, it was Lvofl, the composer of the 
Russian national hymn, who was “born to set 
them right,” and who in his twelve volumes of 
church-music, has adapted the ancient chants to 
the rhythm of the Russian words, so that they are 
now pronounced correctly, in the order in which 
they occur in the service, and without repetition. 
Bortniansky, however, after his return from Italy 
where he spent eleven years, wrote for the Rus- 
sian Church the first music that it possesses ; 
among other things a Mass in three parts, and 
forty-five Psalms, in four and in eight parts. 
During his residence in Italy, Bortniansky ap- 
pears to have composed operas, symphonies, sona- 
tas, but no music of a strictly religious character ; 
this, however, was the style in which he excelled 
and to which he exclusively devoted himself after 
his appointment as Director of the Imperial 
Choir, an oflice in which he was preceded by Sa- 
lieri. Many who do not know the name of 
Bortniansky, are, nevertheless, familiar with 
some of his compositions, which have been adopt- 
ed by the Roman church, and may be heard in 
the churches of Paris, and, for all we know to 
the contrary, in those of Italy. 

The name of Michel Glinka is not new to the 
constant and scrupulous readers of the Musical 
World. About a year ago we published an arti- 
cle trom the pen of a highly esteemed contributor, 
on seventeen of his (Glinka’s, not our contribu- 
tor’s) songs, being either detached compositions, 
or selections from the operas of Rooslan and Lood- 
mila and Tizne za Tzarya. We also printed, a 
few months since, an artiele on the strange for- 
tunes of the said Rooslan and Loodmila, ot which 
the end was, that the scenery, costumes, score, 
and orchestral parts of the work were burned in 
the fire that destroyed the Tsirk theatre last 
year. The charming trio by Glinka, performed 
at Prince Galitzin’s concert, is from Tizne za 
Tzarya, or Life for the Tzar—an opera founded 
on the story of the peasant [van Soussannin, who 
when Michael, the first of the Romanofls, was be- 
ing pursued by the Poles (at that time the cp- 
pressors, not the oppressed, of Russia), misled 
the invaders, so that the Czar was able to escape, 
and refused, though put to the torture, to inform 
them of the route the Czar had taken.— Musical 
World. 





Fetis on Beethoven. 


As a specimen of the care with which M. Fétis 
has set about the task of remodelling his great 
work, La Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, 
by incorporating with the new edition every- 
thing that strack him as worth appropriating, we 
may cite (inter alia} the paragraph relating to 
Beethoven’s celibacy, and the causes generally 
assigned tor that self-imposed privation on the 
part of the illustrious composer. In the first edi- 
tion the matter is disposed of in a few brief sen- 
tences: “ Beethoven ”—it informs us—* never 
married ; M, de Seyfried even asserts that he was 
never known to have had any tender attachment. 
The author of the present Biography, neverthe- 
Jess, remembers being told by Joseph Woelfl (the 
pianist and composer—once a pupil ot Beetho- 
ven’s), of a certain lady to whose house Beetho- 
ven used frequently to go in his youth, and to 
whom he was very much attached, though he 
never confessed it. He appeared stung with 
jealousy whenever compliments were addressed 
by any other persons to the object of his attach- 
ment. In such cases the pianoforte was the de- 
pository of his thoughts, and was made to reflect 
the storm that raged within him. A single look 
from the lady, however, accompanied by a few 
kind words, brought back tranquility to his 
heart, and caused sweet melodies to succeed the 
harsh discords of his impetuous and passionate 
soul.” 

In the second edition, this paragraph is en- 
riched with a quantity of new and valuable mat- 
ter. Dr. Wegeler, the friend of Beethoven's 
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childhood aad youth, never recollected him with- 
out some attachment, and generally one which 
exercised a great influence on his thoughts and 
actions. (Beethoven war nie ohne,Liebe, und 
meistens von thr im hohem Grade ergrifjen.” ) 
Schindler, “ Ami di Beethoven,” also his Boswell 
and biographer), not only admits this assertion to 
be correct, but furnishes confirmatory details of 
considerable interest. The objects of Beetho- 
ven’s regard were always, it would seem, persons 
of high rank, a circumstance accounted for by 
the nobleness of his disposition, and his frequent 
intercourse with the upper classes of society. 
His love, however, was always Platonic; the 
heart and the imagination were chiefly concerned 
the senses playing but a subordinate part in the 
drama. For several years, Beethoven was at- 
tached to Mlle. Julie de Guicciardi, who after- 
wards married the Count de Yallenberg, and to 
whom he dedicated his sonata in C sharp minor, 
(the well-known Mondscheins, or “ Moonlight so- 
nata.”) Some letters written in the summer of 
1806, from a watering-place in Hungary, whither 
the great composer had repaired in the hopes of 
finding a remedy for his deafness, and published 
in Schindler’s Biography, tend to show that in 
this instance, at least, Beethoven’s love was re- 
ciprocated. Schindler mentions also an affaire 
de ceur between Beethoven and the Countess 
Marie d’Erdady, to whom he dedicated the grand 
trios in E flat and D, Op. 70. Ferdinand Ries, 
too—Beethoven’s favorite pupil, and who lived 
with him for a long time on the most intimate 
terms—says, that his master’s love-fits were sel- 
dom of very long duration, and that the most 
lasting evidence of constancy he could cite did 
not outlive seren months! Beethoven's passion 
for Mile. de Guicciardi, nevertheless—with def- 
erence to Ries and Wegeler—retained its hold 
on him for years. These additions to the chapter 
of love in Becthoven’s “ Life” greatly enhance 
its value. M. Fétis touches on the subject of 
Beethoven's friendships, about which the first edi- 
tion of the Biographie Universeile was altogether 
silent. The illustrious musician seems to have 
been no less sensible to friendship than to love, 
but was so extremely sensitive, even on the most 
trifling points, that his self-esteem was easily 
wounded, and he would quarrel with his best 
friends. His brothers, who frequently disturbed 
his tranquility, and were the cause of his great 
est annoyances, took delight in poisoning his 
mind with doubts about those for whom he enter- 
tained the sincerest affection, in order themselves 
to sway him the more completely to their pur- 
poses. Beethoven used to listen too readily to 
their insinuations, and instead of demanding a 
frank explanation, would sulk and repel by his 
coolness those against whom he fancied he had 
grounds of complaint. If, however, any one 
succeeded in persuading him of his error, he at 
once hastened to confess he had done wrong, im- 
lore forgiveness, and make every atonement in 
iis power, with cheerfulness and alacrity. Al- 
though exceedingly attached to the friends of his 
youth, years sometimes elapsed without his even 
thinking of them. 

One of his letters to M. Wegeler, the compan- 
ion of his infancy, involves a confession that he 
had not written to that intimate friend even once 
during the space of seven years. Although al- 
most as intimate with Schenck, the first who ex- 
plained to him the defects of his musical educa- 
tion, he would appear to have forgotten his men- 
tor altogether, when, one day, walking on the 
Boulevards at Vienna, he met Schenck, of whom 
he had lost sight for nearly twenty years. Mad 
with joy at once more meeting so old and true a 
friend, who for aught he knew might have been 
already in the grave, Beethoven dragged him in- 
to a neighboring wine-shop (at the sign of the 
Hunter's Horn), and, calling for wine, with a 
gushing outburst of feeling, as of youth, the gen- 
erally taciturn and abstracted artist abandoned 
himselt to uncontrollable gaiety, and narrated, in 
uninterrupted succession, an almost endless series 
of stories and anecdotes. After an hour thus 
spent in mutual unconstrained expansion, Schenck 
and Beethoven separated, never to meet again. 
This took place in 1824, in less than three years 





after which period the great “ tone-poet ” had 
ceased to exist. 

The chapters on love and friendship are fol- 
lowed by one devoted to Beethoven’s family rela- 
tions. The characteristic anecdotes follow—of 
which, by the way, M. Fétis has made a most dis- 
creet and appropriate sclection ; and finally, we 
have a chronological catalogue ot Beethoven's 
works, followed by an examination of the biogra- 
phies, essays, appreciations, and other writings on 
the subject. If the rest of the new edition of 
La Biographie Universelle des Musiciens be on a 
par with the article ‘* Beethoven,” it will be no 
less a book of inestimable value than of unexam- 
pled labor and research.— Musical World. 





Beethoven. 
BY THEODOR HAGEN. 


In July, 1805, Cherubini arrived with his wife 
in Vienna, in order to write for the theater an 
der Wien a new opera, dniska, which was per- 
formed for the first time in February, 1806. The 
Cherubinis were of course well received by Beet- 
hoven, who held the composer of the Water-Car- 
rier in great esteem, which was never very warm- 
ly reciprocated, and which led some people to the 
strange assertion, that Beethoven, in his opera 
Fidelio, had taken the Italian’s music for a model 
It was in November, 1805, that the last-named 
opera made its appearance. The circumstances 
were not favorable. Although the female parts 
were well received, the male ones were so much 
the worse, the tenor having no voice, and the 
basso a very rough one, and no method. Be- 
sides, the nobility had left their residences, and 
among the masses a fear of the French soldiery 
prevailed, so that the audience at the perfor- 
mance of Fidelio consisted mostly of French offli- 
cers. The opera was given three nights in suc- 
cession, and the performance resumed only in 
March, 1806, under the title, Leonore, and with 
some changes, as, for instance, the contraction 
into two, instead of the former three acts; also 
the introduction of a new aria, by Pizarro in C, 
becanse the singer of this part had resolutely re- 
fused to sing the old one in B, flat. Further, a 
duo in C, between Leonore and Marcelline, with 
obligato violin and violoncello accompaniment, as 
well as a comic trio between Rocco, Marcelline, 
and Jacquino were left out. Once more, on 
April the tenth, it was given, and then left to the 
dust in the library of the theatre, where it re- 
mained until 1814, when it was again performed 
for the benefit of three subordinate officials at the 
Imperial Opera-House. At this time, at Beetho- 
ven’s own instigation, several alterations had been 
made. We quote his own words, written to 
Friedrich Treitschke, artistical manager of the 
theatre: “ The history of this opera is the most 
troublesome in the world. With most of it Iam 
dissatisfied, and there is hardly a piece where I 
have not made attempts to lessen somewhat that 
dissfatisaction.” 

The performance was to take place May 23d; 
on the day before was to be the chief rehearsal, 
but the new overture in E was not yet written. 
The orchestra was ordered to rehearse this over- 
ture on the morning of the performance. Beet- 
hoven did not arrive. After a long delay, 
Treitschke took a carriage to fetch him, but he 
found him still in bed, in a profound sleep. At 
his side was a goblet with wine and biscuit in it ; 
the sheets of the overture were strewn over the 
bed and on the floor. A candle, burnt out, 
showed that he had been at work till late in the 
night. The impossibility of finishing the work 
was at once settled, and instead of the new over- 
ture, the one to Prometheus was played. 

In the evening Beethoven conducted, with 
conductor Umlant behind his back, to make 
right what the master’s inability to hear made 
wrong. The applause was great, and increased 
with every performance. The seventh, on July 
18th, was given for the benefit of Beethoven him- 
self. It was on this occasion, that Rocco’s air, 
“ Gold is a fine thing,” was performed for the first 
time. and the great aria of Leonore in FE, with 
the three horns obligato, appeared in an altered 
state, in which it has since remained. 











It must be mentioned here, that the artists en- 
gaged to sing in this opera at that time performed 
their task admirably. Mad. Milder Hauptmann, 
one of the greatest dramatic singers Germany 
ever had, sang Leonore ; Michael Vogel, Pizarro, 
and Weinmuller, Rocco. Even the Italian Ra- 
dochi, whose German was still worse than Vienna 
German generally is, in the tenor part of /ores- 
tan was entirely acceptable in voice, method, and 
figure. Unfortunately, soon after the successful 
resuming of J°idelio, Mad. Milder Hauptmann 
left Vienna in consequence of an engagement 
for life at the Royal Opera in Berlin, and the 
possibility of giving the opera to any satisfaction, 
became impossible. It was at least eight years 
before it could be again performed. It may be 


just as well to mention here a remark in Beetho- 


ven’s own hand-writing, which was found amongst 
his papers: “ The opera Fidelio, written anew, 
and improved in 1814, from March till May 
15th.” 





Prince Galitzin. 


Prince Galitzin advertises a “ Russian Concert ” 
for the 20th at St. James’s Hall, and amateurs of 
music are asking one another who this Prince Galit- 
zin is, and what this Russian Concert is to be that he 
proposes to give for the benefit of Garibaldi, and at 
which the Prince himself is to conduct. Some even 
go so far as to ask how it is that a Russian nobleman 
in such a position as Prince Galitzin occupies, ven- 
tures to get up an entertainment in honor of a man 
whom the despotic party in Austria and Russia re- 
gard as a rebel and a revolutionist of the worst kind. 
The late Czar would not precisely have smiled on a 
Russian prince who had announced a concert for the 
benefit of Garibaldi; but thongh the Garibaldi of 
1860 is still the Garibaldi of 1848, the Emperor Al- 
exander is not the Emperor Nicholas, nor is the Rus- 
sia of the present day to be judged of by the Russia 
of the past reign. 

As for the Prince Galitzin, who is to make his ap- 
pearance on Wednesday at St. James’s Hall, he is 
the son of Prince Nicolas Galitzin, to whom Beetho- 
ven dedicated three of his last quartets, and under 
whom Prince George (he of St. James’s Hall) served 
against us and our quondam allies in the Crimean 
war. Prince George Galitzin has an estate at Tam- 
hoff, and has long paid especial attention to the mu- 
sical education of his peasants. He himself teaches 
the children to sing, and admits those who have at- 
tained a certain proficiency into a choir which he has 
spent eighteen years in forming, and which includes 
every range of voice from the highest sopranos to 
lower basses, by at least half an octave than are met 
with in this country or in Italy. ‘These picked chor- 
isters—of whom, when we heard them four years ago 
at Moscow there were as many as eighty, of all sizes 
and ages—are excellent musicians, and read any part 
music at sight. That they have a good knowledge 
of harmony'may be inferred from the fact, that they 
will sing any chord of four notes in any key on the 
chord being named, and without hearing it struck. 
This was shown at the time of the coronation of the 
Emperor Alexander, in Prince Galitzin’s house at 
Moscow, where the Tamboff choir sang various sa- 
cred compositions by Mozart, Bortniansky, &c., and 
afterwards underwent a sort of examination in the 
presence of Oulibicheff, Josse, the chef d’orchestre of 
the Théatre Francais, Durand, the organist of the 
Pantheon, Lablache, Tagliafico, and a number of 
other musicians and amateurs. A variety of chords 
were named, all of which were satisfactorily given by 
the singers. The service of the Russian Church is 
sung without accompaniment, and Prince Galitzin’s 
singers, who are, above all, singers of sacred music, 
are in the habit of performing without the aid of any 
instrument. Several times at the conclusion of a 
long piece the Prince verified the final chord at the 
piano, when it appeared that, contrary to all prece- 
dent, the voices had not fallen even the eighth part of 
a note. 

Another remarkable thing in the performance of 
these Tamboff singers, is the manner in which, in 
certain compositions, they do, or rather do not, take 
their breath. Thus, they will chant the creed or the 
Lord’s Prayer from beginning to end without stop- 
ping to breathe even for an instant. Such at least is 
the effect upon the audience; but as the Galitzin 
choristers live, like the rest of us, by inhalation, we 
imagine the Prince must have arranged some system 
by which they take their breath in sections, say ten 
at a time, so that out of the eighty, seventy only are 
continually singing. 

The advertisemeuts do not set forth explicitly that 
Prince Galitzin has brought his choristers with him 
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to London; bnt we know that it was his intention to 
do so, and if he has left them behind, all we can sav 
is, that he had better telegraph for them to Tamboff 
without delay,—/ondon Musical World. 


The Organ. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave 
he music trembled with an inward thrill 

Of bliss at its own grandeur; wave on wave 
Tn flood of mellow thunder rose, until 

The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave; 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 

And sank and rose again to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away. 


Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 
As the hage base kept gathering heavily, 
Like thander when it rouses in its lair, 
And with its hoarse crow] shakes the low-hung sky, 
It grew up like a darkness every where 
Filling the vast cathedral ;—suddenly 
From the dense mass a boy's treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 


Through gorgeous windows shone the ean aslant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant, 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 
Their vari-colored tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while far below 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro 


Popular Music of the Olden Time.* 
(From the Quarterly Review.) 
(Continued from page 106.) 

During the carly part of the civil commotions in 
the time of Charles L, the ballad-writers, who, distin- 
guished from the literary poets, continued to exist in 
full vigor, were apparently on the side of the Parlia- 
ment. 
made to their hands in the person of Archbishop 
Land, and pandered to the rabble by squibbing that 
obnoxious prelate ; but when an ordinance went forth 
not only for the suppression of stage-plays but also 
for seizing upon all ballad-mongers, the poets of the 
people found that they had sided with the wrong 
party. Chief on the list of royal rhymesters is Mar- 
tin Parker, whose song “ The king shall enjoy his 
own again”? became a kind of party anthem among 
the Cavaliers, and whose name was so fumous among 
his enemies that ballad-writers in general were stig- 
matized as Martin Parker’s society, and perhaps form- 
ed an actual corporation. 

Ritson, who considered Parker a‘ Grub-street 
scribbler,”’ cannot help styling the “ King shall enjoy 
his own again,” the “ most famous and popular air 
ever heard of in this country.” The tune to which 
the words are written was already popular as ‘* Marry 
me, quoth the bonny lass,” but there is no doubt that 
he first gave it general celebrity by his poem, to which 
many verses were afterwards added, in order to suit 
the circumstances of the puty.  Wildrake, the typi- 
cal cavalier in Sir Walter Scott's Woodstock, has this 
party effusion ever on the tip of his tongue, and for 
nearly a century it is identified with the cause of the 
Stuarts. In the days of Charles 1., is sustained the 
courage of the Cavaliers ; on the restoration of Charles 
IL., it celebrated their triumph; after the revolution 
of 1688, it kept alive the enthusiasm of the Jacobites. 
The Anti-Stwart song, which rivalled the Cavalier 
lyric in’ popularity, was the famous ‘ Lilliburlero,”’ 
which with words directed against the Irish papists, 
first became significant about 1688, and was afterwards 
whistled into immortality by Sterne’s Unele Toby. 

The line of demarcation that so distinetly separated 
the cultivated from the uncultivated lover of music, 
was to a great measure obliterated on the restoration 
of Charles IL. Professors of the science now essayed 
to please the many as well as. the few; the learned 
tuncless counterpoint which was the pride of an ear- 
lier day fell into disuse, and melody began to assert a 
supremacy over mere scientific combinations, ‘The 
gittern, now called the “ guitar,” cneroached upon 
the domain of the more unwieldy lute, and the six- 
stringed viol yielded to the violin, which had hitherto 
been almost exclusively employed in accompaniment 
to dancing. This exchange of the viol for the violin 
denoted a change in the character of the music per- 
formed, As Mr, Chappell says :— 

















“The reason why viols had been preferred to violins, tenors, 
and violoncellos for chamber music was simply this: until the 
rein of Charles IL., the music played was in close counter- 


* A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes 
illustrative of the National Music of England. By W. Caap- 
PELL, F S.A 


They found a good unpopular figure ready | 





| than a church.” 


point of Itmited compass for each instrument. and in from 
three to six parts, every visitor being expected to take a part, 
and generally at sight. The frets of the viols secured the 
stopping in tane, which one indifferent ear in the party might 
otherwise have marred.”’ 

Viols, it may be remarked, were not all of the 
same size. <A sct, or “ chest,” as it was termed, con- 
tained instruments of five or six different dimensions 
to suit different registers. 

The lighter instrument, as we shall presently find, 
gained its ascendancy through the introduction of 
French taste ; but the stringed instrament played with 
a bow,—and which, without distinction of size or 
register, we may generally term a fiddle,—is of native 
British growth. The Anglo-Saxons called it a fithele 
(with the soft “th” represented by the obsolete 6), 
and the Normans, suppressing the middle consonants 
altogether, reduced the word to “ fiele,” the obvious 
parent of “viol.” But why talk of Normans, when 
we have the following lines by an Italian poet, Ven- 
antius, who, towards the end of the sixth century, 
thus addressed Loap, Duke of Champagne ‘— 

* Romanusque lyra plandet tibi, Barbarus harpa, 
Gracus Achilliaca, chrotta Britannia canat.” 

The “chrotta” was the “crowd” or primitive 
fiddle, the name of which is so familiar to the readers 
of Hudibras, and it differed from the modern instru- 
ment by the absence of aneck. An aperture was 
made so as to admit the left hand of the player 
through the back and enable him to form the notes 
by the pressure of the strings upon the finger-hoard. 

‘he very circumstance that the violin had pre- 
viously been associated with dancing, would seem 
to have been a recommendation with Charles IL, 
who, according to Roger North, loved no music but 
that of the dancing kind, and put down all advocates 
for the fugal style of composition, with the unanswer- 
able question, “ Have [not ears?” A band of twen- 
ty four violins (including tenors and basses), who 
merrily accompanied his meals, and even enlivened 
lvs devotions in the Chapel Royal, originally sug- 


gested the comic song, “ Four-and-twenty fiddlers 


} all of a row,” that has lasted down to the present 


day. These innovations were deemed offensive by 
gentlemen of the old school, and the sober Evelyn 
was greatly shocked, when, in December, 1662, at 
the conclusion of the sermon, ‘instead of the an- 
cient grave and solemn wind-music accompanving the 
organ, Was introduced a concert of twenty-four vio- 
lins, between every pause, after the French fantastical 
light wav; better suiting a tavern or play-house 
Unfortunately, too, the predilec- 
tion of a king for Freach fiddlers formed part of his 
anti-national tendency, and was carried to such an 
extent, that John Banister, who had been leader of 
the twenty-four, was dismissed for saving, on his re- 


| turn from Paris, that the English violins were better 


| than the French. 


Nor was this sacrifice of national 


| fecling a tribute to superior accomplishment in the 


foreigner. France was the country least celebrated 
in Europe as the birth-place of musicians ; and, 
while English gentlemen were not deemed properly 
educated unless they could play difficult music at 


| sight, the twentv-four professional musicians who 


recreated the “Grand Monarque,’ and where the 


| model on which Charles IT. fashioned his own band, 


} were not able to play anything they had not es- 


P cially studied. But the French tickled the cars 
of the royal voluptuary by their dance-tunes, which 
the old contrapuntal “ fantasies,” as they were call- 


| ed, did not; and there was the end of all contro- 


versy. 

A taste for the vocal music of Italy is, however, 
much older than the Restoration, and recitative, 
which is notoriously of Italian origin, was found in- 
dispensable in the Court Masques that were given 
daring the reign of James IT. and Charles IT.) As 
early as 1653, Henrv Lawes, the friend of Milton and 
Waller, and the representatin eof native genius, was 
roused to an indignant protest, which with small var- 
iations has been repeated down to the present day. 

‘* Wise men’ save Lawes, ‘have observed our nation so 
giddy that whatsoever is native, be it ever so excellent, must 
lose its taste. beenase themselves have lost theirs. For my 
part. 1 pro‘ess (and such as know me can bear witness), T de- 
sire to render every man his due, whether strangers or natives; 
and without depressing the honor of other countries, I may 
say Our Own nation hath had, and vet hath, as able musicians 
as any in Enrope. I confess the Italian language mav have 


| some advantege by being better smoothed and vowelled for 





music, which I found by many songs which I set to Italian 
words, and our English seems a little overclogged with con- 
sonants, but that’s much the composer's fault, who, by judic- 
jous setting and right turning the words, may make it smooth 
enough. This present generation is so sated with what is 
native that nothing takes their ear but what's sung in a Jan- 
guace they understand as little as they do the music.’ ”’ 


The same Henry Lawes, with Matthew Lock and 
Captain Henry Cook, composed the music to Daven- 
ant’s Siege of Rhodes, the story of which was told in 
recitative, and which was an opera in the strictest 
sense of the word. The work was performed in a 
room atthe Earl of Rutland’s house in Aldersgate, 





ances of amateurs continued im full vigor. 


| catches published by John Playford. 


in the vear 1656, and preceded by thirteen years the 
establishment of opera im France. Indeed, Louis 
XLV. himself gave acknowledged precedence to the 
English, when in 1669 he granted to the Sieur Perrin 
the patent {afterwards withdrawn) for the establish- 
ment of an academy for the cultivation of public the- 
atrical singing (pour chanter en public des pitees de 
Théitre), as practised in Htaly, Germany, and Eng- 
land. People who love to remark that tragedy was 
first introdnced into France by Cardinal Richelieu 
may take pleasure in observing that the first English 
opera was licensed by Cromwell. To the fact that 
the performance took place im a reom may be attrib- 
uted this extraordinary liberality, of which we find 
traces among the religionists of the present day. 
The families, who hold theatres in abhorrence, vet 
patronize the most worldly and frivolous ‘ entertain- 
ments ” given in halls and galleries. 

To the suppression of the theatres by the Paritans, 
and to the dispersions of musicians generally daring 
during the Civil Wars, may be traced the origin of 
public concerts. Having no other means of earnng 
a subsistence, the musicians betook themselves to 
the taverns, which now became the sole places where 
music could be heard, and were mach freqnented on 
that account. However, a law like that which had 
formerly annihilated the minstrels of the ancient 
school, was now put in force against these hapless 
enterers for public amusement. By an Act passed in 
1656-7 against “ vagrants, and wanderimg, idle, dis- 
solute persons ”’ (cur Iegisla‘ors always added insult 
to injury when dealing with music and the drama}, 
it was ordered that “if any person or persons, com- 
monly called fiddlers or minstrels, shall at any time 
after the first of July be taken playing, fiddling, and 
making music in any inn, alehouse, or tavern, or shall 
be taken performing themselves or desiring or intic- 
ing any person or persons to hear them play, or make 
music in any of the places aforesaid,” they shall be 
treated as rogues, yagabonds, and sturdy beggars. 
The poor wretches were not only forbidden to make 
music, but they might not ask to be heard ; and the 
frequenters of taverns no longer amused by others 
were driven to their own vocal resources, whieh, 
thanks to their cdueation, were not small. Part- 
songs, catches, and canons thus become the order of 
the day, and the proficiency of our forefathers in 
singing at sight is attested by the fact that there was 
seldom any difficulty in finding the requisite number 
of voices. On the restoration of Charles HL., the ob- 
stacles to the development of professional talent 
were removed, but, nevertheless, the vocal perform- 
In the 
very first place of entertainment at which music was 
reeulariy pleyed—a_ place situated (according to 
North) ina lane behind St. Paul’s—shopkeepers and 


freemen were wont to sing in concert, mellowing their- 


voices with ale and tobacco. The next experiment, 
which was made in) Whitefriars, was of a more pro- 
fessional nature, the engaged “talent” being so ex- 
cessively modest, that they were inclosed in a box, 
surrounded by curtains that rendered them invisible. 
The patrons of art paid an entrance fee, and ordered 
what refreshment they pleased. Here we have the 
exact prototype of the Canterbury Halls of the pre- 
sent day, save that the shamefacedness of the music- 
ians has had no modern imitators. 

The vocal music sung by the amateurs who fre- 
quented taverns in the time of Charles IL. was usually 
taken from the now scarce collection of rounds and 
A similar col- 


| lection of rounds and catches had been published by 





Ravenscroft in the time of James I., but it was not 
till afier the Restoration that the practice of writing 
catches became prevalent among great composers. 


(To be continued.) 





The Nine O'clock Bell. 


Tt isa beautiful cnstom which prevails in many 
towns and villages in New England,—this ringing of 
the church bells at the good, wholesome hour of nine 
o'clock in the evening. It is an observance, too, 
sanctioned by time-honored usage,—handed down to 
us by our puritan fathers,—redolent of antiquity, and 
of those good old days when people went to rest be- 
times, slept soundly and sweetly upon hard beds, and 
arose with the sun, or the larks, if you please. 

There is to us something inexpressibly pleasant in 
this ringing of the bells at nine o'clock, and we never 
pass a night in a strange vi.lage, but we feel more at 
home in it—more tranquil and fitted for repose, if we 
chance to hear at the usual time some faithful senti- 
ment in a neighboring steeple, sending forth its even- 
ing chime. There is more than we think in the pow- 
er of early associations. We never forgot the mellow 
tones of the church bell which graced the belfry of 
the village church in our native hamlet. Its cadences 
will ever and anon sound in our ears all our lives 
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The circle being finished, CASPAR draws his hanger, and at the twelfth stroke strikes it into 
































A subterranean noise is heard; a rock splits asunder, and 


Caspar falls before him. 


DER FREYSCHUTZ. 




















Zamicl appears in the opening. 


Caspar places himself in the circle. 











The clock strikes twelve at a distance. 
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A peal of thunder is heard, and repeated in echo; ZAMIEL vanishes, the scull and hanger likewise disappear, and in 
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(Caspar arranges the materials for casting the 


bullets, and throws fuel on the fire.) 
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long, though many dreary miles of land or sea make 
a gulf between us and our early home 

Who has not some particular bell in his memory, 
which to his boyish eyes seemed the largest bell upon 
earth? What an interest it had in his eyes! How 
he watched with eagerness for its ringing, and with 
what a feeling of curiosity, mingled with awe, he 
mounted, for the first time, the rickety staircase, 
wound his way up throngh the unfurnished garret, 
and stood face to face with the object of his admira- 
tion; or looked down from the dizzy height upon 
mother earth far below, and the blue hills in the 
distance, standing up like armed sentinels against the 
sky. What a variety of cadences the old bell pos- 
sessed! On gala-days it rang a merry peal, and the 
child’s heart leaped for joy. On the Sabbath its 
tones were more solemn and majestic, according well 
with the solemnity of the day and seeming to say to 
ail within the sound of its voice, ‘this is none other 
than the house of prayer, the very gate of heaven ;” 
but when it tolled the knell of a departed soul, the 
tones were sad and mournful, dying away upon the 
air with a tremulous sound, like a mourner’s sob. 

We have read that the travellers in foreign lands 
with the broad ocean rolling between them and home, 
have sometimes awakened at night, and seemed to 
hear the church bells ringing in their homes beyond 
the sea, and so real did it seem to them, that it was 
difficult to dispel the illusion, if such it be. May it 
not he possible that in certain peculiar states of the 
mind,—that wonderful creation of a divine hand,— 
the faculties become so acute, so intensified, the deli- 
cate nerves of sensation so enhanced in power, that 
time and space are «annihilated, and we are borne on 
the wings of the wind as it were, very near our home 
and friends. It was not all an illusion when the 
heroine of that most delightful novel—Jane Eyre— 
seemed to hear the voice of Rochester calling to her 
in the darkness. Who has not in his own experience 
known instances similar to this, of those who heard 
voices in the night-watches, and gained strength and 
courage thereby. 

** Perched God's right hand in that darkness, 
And were lifted up and strengthened.” 

One need not go to the city for sweet-toned, musi- 
cal bells. In many of the rural villages of the north 
country, we may hearas rich, full tones,—as harmon- 
ious cadences as ever fell upon the listening air of 
evening from cathedral dome or lofty church-spire. 
Tris after all, the associations, the memories awakened, 
that render the tones of even a diminutive bell more 
majestic and soul-moving than organ music to our 
ears. 

We recollect one bell in an obscure country village 
whose mellow tones will live forever in our heart. In 
the clear evenings of mid-summer. as the shadows 
deepened along the landscape and the stars peeped 
out one by one “in the infinite meadows of heaven,” 
its clear, silvery tones might be heard echoing among 
the hills, proclaiming the hour of nine o’clock, and 
saving not inandibly, to all the dwellers round abont, 
“The night cometh; sleep on now and take your 
rest, for all is well!’ It is impossible to describe 
the tranquilizing influence its tones exerted —the 
happy recollections it awakened in the hearts of those 
who nightly listened to its weleome music. At such 
a time, under the clear sky of a mid-summer night, 

“ The friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods.”? 

Let us cherish with a feeling akin to veneration 
anything that tends to occasionally separate us from 
the busy toil and strife of life’s battle,—soothe and 
calm our troubled spirits, and fit us for repose! 
Long may it he before the time-hallowed customs dic 
out in New England which sets the church bells a 
ringing at the good hour of nine o’clock, for with it 
would vanish one of the most valued associations of 
childhood. 

‘* We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, but we 
cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations.” 


— Worcester Daily Spy. 
Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 

The Government is expending a great deal of 
money on the Grand Opera. The opera “ Semira- 
mis,” in which the two sisters Marchisio are to 
make their appearance, will be gotten up ina style of 
magnificence such as has never been seen before, 
even here, where we have witnessed more than one 
folly in the way of operatic decoration. All books, 
all medals, all engravings, all drawings on Babylon 
have been consulted and analyzed, and Mons. Flan- 

















drin, who visited these countries on a mission given 


by the Government, has been appointed inspector of 
the scene painters. Consequently we shall have as 
faithful a representation of Babylon as it is possibie 
to obtain. The scenery of the first act represents 
Babylon as it was in 1916 B. C., that is, in all its 
splendor—a splendor by the side of which Martin’s 
most extravagant pictures and Piranesi’s most ex- 
travagant architectural dreams seem tame and com- 
monplace and dwarfed. Another decoration, which 
is not less poetical and not less immense than the 
scenery of the first act, is a representation of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. The decoration of the 
third act represents a crypt which seems of infinite 
extent, and which the scene painters have attempted 
to make as gloomy and terrible as possible—this is 


the burial-place of the Assyrian Kings. Ninus’s 
tomb will likewise produce a great effect. Ninus’ 


ghost will appear at the summit of a gigantic stair- 
case reaching heaven, and lighted by the most fantas- 
tic fires of modern pyrotechny. The costumes will 
be accurate and of unheard of splendor. The reci- 
tatives added to the score are by M. Carafa. Strange 
to say, it has been impossible to find a complete score 
of the opera. When Rossini composed it there was 
no such thing as musical engraving in Italy. The 
copyist of the theatre copied the scores for other the- 
atres, and usually made a great deal more money by 
copying the scores than the composer made by writ- 
ing them !—as is still the case in the United States, 
where copyists get a great deal more from copying 
plays than the author dreams of receiving. The 
copies of opera scores made by those mechanics of 
ink were extremely incorrect and generally very in- 
complete : as most theatres had very small orchestras 
they usually purchased only the score of the instru- 
ments found in their orchestra. The quatuor of 
stringed instruments was always complete, and more 
attentively copied than the rest, which was copied as 
God please. Rossini recently told one of his friends 
that the a here had not, and consequently 
never played, the opera as he wrote it. The Grand 
Opera has made every possible research to procure a 
correct score ; its agents have examined the libraries 
of the best Italian opera houses, and the score it has 
obtained is believed to be nearly perfect. Galli,a 
famous singer in his day, “created” the leading 
masculine part; he was so much overcome by emo- 
tion that he sang constantly in too high a key: he 
was conscious of it, but he could not avoid it. Ros- 
sini was on the stage; but when the curtain fell Galli 
dared not go near him; Rossini saw his embarrass- 
ment, and running up to him with open arms, ex- 
claimed : “ Vent poreo! give us a hug! you've sung 
magnificently false this evening !”’ The first allegro 
cf the overture is a master piece overflowing with 
gaiety, youth, fire and joy. Rossini has taken the 
motivo of this allegro for the funeral march he has 
composed for his interment! His idea is, he is in 
the coffin, but sensible; he recalls his brilliant youth, 
he takes the most admired work of that period of his 
life, he veils it with crape, and turns it into a dead 
march, as if he’d make his youth weep for his death. 
This funeral march is of a power, a grandeur, a sad- 
ness which cannot be expressed ; the auditor seems 
to hear all the great operas, the composer’s immortal 
daughters, clad in thick black and wailing their fath- 
er’s departure from life. The idea seems at first of 
indecent levity ; but when it is explained doesn’t it 
appear poetical, and beautiful, and appropriate ? 
Great embarrassment was felt about the music for 
the dancing, as there was none in the original score, 
and Rossini would not write any now, and as the 
Grand Opera was averse from interpolating any music 
foreign to the original score. However, by dint of 
patient researches the score of a cantata was found 
written by Rossini for his first wife, M’lle. Colbrand, 
in 1818, to celebrate the return of the Bourbons to 


Naples. This cantata was composed of dances and 
songs. The sisters of Marchisio are said to be wo- 


men of most extraordinary talents ; they command 
at rehearsals the applause of the orchestra and their 
comrades. Mons. Meyerbeer, however, does not 
think them equal to singing his long promised L’Af- 
ricane, which he offered to Mlle. Cravelli. Speaking 
of her, I may mention her hushand, Baron Vigier, 
hought the other day “ Garibaldi’s House” at Nice 
for $26,000. Garibaldi always inhabited this house 
when he visited his birth place. It is on the Boule- 
vard de l’Imperatrice.—Corr. of the New Orleans 
Picayune. 


M. Wicart, the Belgian tenor, whose re-engage- 
ment atthe Grand Opera I announced in my last, 
made his appearance last Friday as Arnold in Guil- 
laume Tell. A great deal of curiosity was felt, to 
ascertain whether this artist had indeed made all the 
progress attributed to him since his first appearance 
in Paris. The result has proved in excess of what- 
ever was anticipated, and so decided was his success 





that the strongest desire is expressed that he should 
in future make Paris his artistic home. His voice is 
of considerable extent, powerful, and especially clear 
and telling inthe upper notes. In the celebrated 
ar, “ Asile héréditaire,” followed by the sfretta, 
« Amis, secondez ma vaillance,” which is the trying 
piece of the part, and the one which would decide 
the character of his suecess, Wicart was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded and several times re-called. He 18 
to appear again in the same opera, and then twice as 
Raoul in the Huguenots ; his engagement being only 
for four nights. I understand that the report of the 
commissioners appointed to make enquiries as to the 
most suitable locality for the new Opera House has 
been sent in, and that the decision is in favor of the 
site on the Boulevard des Capucines. The commis- 
sion consisted of the following personages, M, Chaix 
d’Estange, chairman; M. Caristie, architect; and 
MM. Cornudet, Eugéne Scribe, Varin, L. Véron, 
and Denitre. Herold’s maiden triumph at the 
Opéra Comique, Les Rosiéres, just revived, as I men- 
tioned last week for the first time since 1826, is still 
running and meets with increased success every night. 
It is admirably executed, every part being well 
filled.—London Musical World, June 23. 





Berurn.—A very intelligent friend of mine, who 
holds an important post at the Court of Berlin, and 
of whose musical knowledge—amateur as he is—I 
am decidedly jealous, gives me some account of the 
operatic doings in that city. Marsehner’s opera of 
The Templar and the Jewess has just been revived. 
This is decidedly the most popular work of the com- 
poser, but on its first appearance it had to struggle 
against the influence of two such redoubtable rivals 
as Weber and Spohr, and consequently it was never 
appreciated at its just value. Marschner has now 
had his revenge, and has compelled the public to ac- 
knowledge the dramatic power which characterizes 
many of the pieces in this opera, the gracefulness of 
its melody and the richness of its instrumentation. 
Mad Koester played the part of Rebecca and added 
fresh lustre to her reputation. Kreutzer’s opera of 
A Night at Granada has been played at Kroll’s es- 
tablishment with great success. Stradella (Flotow’s) 
is still attracting crowded audiences, and is being 
plaved hoth at the Frederick William Theatre and 
at Kroll’s. The duo between the two brigands and 
the hymn to the Virgin are regularly honored with 
an encore whenever they are heard. It is the suecess 
of Martha over again. This is encouraging to Mr. 
Gye, who is to bring out Strade//a during the present 
season. By the way, it is said here that he (Mr. 
Gye) has engaged Graziani for two seasons, 1861 
and 1862, at the rate of 10,000f. a month; you will 
better come at the truth of this than I.—Jbid. 





Vienna.—But to return to my German corres- 
ondent’s budget of news. The Italian opera at 
When closes on the 28th of the month, and next 
season the Pardon de Ploérmel will be produced, with 
Mad. Frassini as Dinorah.—Jbid. 


Muntcn.—The Pardon has been played at Munich 
with Mlle. Schazbach as the heroine. Gluck’s [phi- 
genia in Aulis is announced here, and Mile. Stoeger 
is to sing the principal part. The Oratorio Society 
of Munich have brought their season to a close. 
Bach’s Christmas Cantata and fragments of Handel’s 
Susannah were given at the last performance. At 
Trieste, Mad. Amelia Jackson had just made her 
début in Robert le Diable as Isabella, and obtained « 
legitimate success.—Jbid. 


London. 
Purtnarmonic Concerts.—The programme of 
Monday evening’s concert (the fifth and last but one 
of the season) was as follows :— 






Sinfonia in E flat, No. 5.......... coe ccceccecece eovees Mozart 
Song—** The Quail,”” Mr. fennant..............+ Beethoven 
Concerto in A minor, pianoforte, Herr Ritter. .. Hummel 
Aria—*‘ Vedrai carino,’’ Mad. Borghi-Mamo........... Mozart 
Overture—* Isles of Fingal’. .......e0 esse ce eens Mendelssohn 
Sinthads Ga A, He. 7. ccccietccccccvcccccvcevaesecss Beethoven 
Recit. and Aria—** Ah, come rapida,’’ Mad. Borghi- 

We xn nrconveengandacwetactaccesueveresss Meyerbeer 
Concertino, violoncello, M. Paque............ G. Goltermann 
Overture—‘ Prometheus ”......... 00000 ce cece eeee Beethoven 

Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. A d 

—ILlid, 


Prince GeorcGe Gauitzin’s Concert.—This 
concert, of the holder and object of which we have 
already given some account, took place on Wednes- 
day afternoon in St. James’s Hall. Though its an- 
nouncement did not, as we expected it would have 
done, fill the hall to overflowing, yet the audience was 
large, and many distinguished persons were present. 
Prince Galitzin, on presenting himself in the orches- 
tra in the capacity of conductor of the concert, was 
received with loud and prolonged acclamations. He 
is a man of a striking aspect ; tall, stout, and portly, 
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with a handsome and noble countenance, and an air 
of great dignity. He conducted the performances 
with the skill of a practised musician, wielding his 
baton of command with remarkable grace, and beat- 
ing the measure with very great clearness and pre- 
cision. Altogether, this high-horn stranger did not 
disappoint the expectations of those who were led hy 
his illustrious name—which is a household word 
among musical amateurs—to look at him with curi- 
osity and interest. The concert consisted wholly of 
Russian music, unknown in this country, but caleu- 
lated to give a high idea of the state of the art in the 
far North. Several of the pieces were composed by 
Prince Galitzin, and showed him to be—not a mere 
amateur, but a thorough artist, possessed of original 
genius and great technical acquirements. A chorus 
‘Santa Maria,” which opened the concert was a 
piece of ecclesiastical harmony equally remarkable 
tor purity of style and grandeur of effect. There 
was, too, a charming Romance with an “ obbligato ” 
accompaniment for the violoncello, sung by Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby, and accompanied by M. Réné Douay, 
which enchanted the audience ; and there was lastly 
a waltz for the orchestra, which, in vigor, brillianey, 
and masterly treatment, reminded us of the best 
things of poor Jullien. Inshort, this illustrious ama- 
teur showed himsclf a master of every style of music. 
Besides these compositions of Prince Galitzin, there 
were several superb choral pieces of Bortniansky, a 
composer whose renown has reached this country, 
and whose music ought to be better known among 
us; and there were two specimens of Glinka, a fam- 
ous dramatic composer of the day; one, a beautiful 
trio from a Russian opera, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Signor Mongini, and Mr. Patey; and the other a 
mazurka, playedjwith remarkable grace and brilliancy 
by Miss Arabella Goddard, who was enthusiastically 
called upon to repeat it, but contented herself by grace- 
fully acknowledging the compliment. Though the 
concert consisted of modern compositions, they were, 
for the most part, strongly marked with the Russian 
national character, a cireumstance which enhanced 
their interest. The performances were received with 
the greatest enthusiasm ; most of them, indeed, were 
encored, and at the conclusion Prince Galitzin retired 
from the orchestra amidst thanders of applause from 
all parts of the hall.—J/hid. 


Herr Srravss at tae Monpay Porvurar 
Concerts.—The first appearance at these concerts 
of a violinist with such legitimate claims to notice as 
Herr Straus (from Frankfort) must not be passed 
over without a line to record that it was eminently 
and deservedly successful. All genuine amateurs 
are acquainted with the Tenth Quartet of Beethoven, 
and know that it is one of the most difficult to play, 
no less than one of the most profound and poetical, 
of the seventeen master-pieces which the greatest of 
instrumental composers has bequeathed to the world 
of art. In this piece (which had already twice heen 
led with great ability by M. Wieniawski at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts) Herr Straus made his coup 
d’essai before an audience become critical through the 
force of admirable examples, and so by no means 
easy to conciliate. Herr Straus, however, in the first 
part of the first movement had done enough to satisfy 
all present that he was no mere flashy pretender, bat, 
on the contrary, an artist of the foremost rank ; while 
all the rest, up to the final variation of the theme of 
the concluding movement, was to match. Thus the 
Frankfort violinist was not “ plucked,” but passed 
his examination triumphantly. The decision was 
not just, Herr Straus being not merely all that re- 
nort had given out in his favor, but something more. 
Sesides the Tenth Quartet, he played the Romance 
(No. 2), accompanied by Mr. Benedict on the piano- 
forte, and the Quartet in D major, the finest of the 
early set of six, numbered Op. 18, and the one which 
in certain places (instance the minuetto and trio) ex- 
ercised an undoubted influence upon Mendelssohn.— 
Times. 

TueEopore RitTeR AT THE PHILHARMONIC.— 
“The solo instrumentalists were Herr Ritter, a pian- 
ist quite new to this country, and M. Paque, the 
well-known violoncellist. The former was triumph- 
antly successful, as he well deserved to be. The 
numerous disappointments we have experienced of 
late years with respect to “distinguished foreign pi- 
anists,”” whose visits toour shores were heralded by 
magnificent ‘ — preliminary,” each player being 
set down for the nonce as the greatest of the great, 
rendered us, we must own, somewhat special about 
the merits of Herr Ritter. We were thus surprised 
no less than delighted to find in this new performer 
a consummate master of his instrument—a pianist 
whose executancy presents a combination of manual 
agility with purity and elegance of style which not 
one player ina thousand attains to. Herr Ritter 
possesses, too, in its highest perfection, that gift of 
nature, a beautiful and sympathetic “touch.” He 











handles his piano as though he loved it, and the piano 
seems to return his affection. The piece selected hy 
Herr Ritter for his début at the Philharmonic was 
Hummell’s fine and far too rarely heard concerto in 
A minor. Herr Ritter could not have chosen more 
wisely. Nothing more thoroughly “ pianistic ” than 
this work exists ; and perhaps there is none in which 
so much effect may be made ina natural and ortho- 
dox way by a legitimate pianist. We do not mean 
to say that Hummel’s concerto in A minor is not 
“difficult”? to play, for it demands graces of stvle 
and expression which none but a great artist can 
supply ; but the florid passages, truly brilliont thonch 
they be, are all what is termed “ grateful ’’—that is, 
they lie well under the fingers, and repay with inter- 
est whatever labor they may have exacted from the 
player. Herr Ritter was enthusiastically applauded, 
and recalled twice after his masterly performance.”’— 
Morning Post. . 
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Music in tars Numper. — Wener’s Opera, Der Freyschiitz 
pliano-forte arrangement, continued. 
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The Philharmonic Problem. 


We yield the place of honor, with pleasure 
this week to the following communication from 
Mr. Ryan, the President of the Philharmonic 
Society, that his views upon this question may 
have as conspicuous display before our readers as 
have the remarks that have elicited this reply. 
We need not say, we trust, that nothing is fur- 
ther from the intentions and spirit of the ‘ Jour- 
nal of Music,” than to misrepresent or prejudge 
the intentions or plans of this Society. The 
comments that have been made in our columns 
were such as were suggested by such information 
as had been vouchsafed to us of the constitution 
of the Society, and explanation has been already 
made as to those poirts in which we were 
misinformed or uninformed. Neither need this 
“ Journal” say, that its best wishes and most 
earnest efforts, will always be cheerfully given to 
aid this endeavor of the new Society, to attain 
the desired success, or that whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to what is the best plan, 
we shall not be behind hand in our exertions to 
forward the success of that which, for the time 
being, is adopted as such. 

Jonun S. Dwient, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—T have 
read with much interest your articles on the “ Phil- 
harmonic problem,” and as all music-lovers, and 
especially professional musicians, must regard it as a 
matter of great importance, I hope you will allow 
me the favor of expressing in your paper my views 
on the same subject, in order jhat the same readers 
may be able to judge after hearing both sides of the 
question; and though my views differ essentially 
from yours, yet I believe that we have an equal in- 
terest in the firm establishment of such a Society 
among us. 

Before entering on the question at large, allow me 
to say a word in defence, not as President of the 
Philharmonic Society, but simply as a member. I 
admit your having made the amende honorable to our 
Society, for giving in your paper as articles in our 
constitution, matter that was not in the constitution, 
or thought of being introduced into it. Yet there is 
one more article which in your mind is an objection- 
able feature; namely that the Society is composed 
of orchestral performers only, and that none others 
can be members. I will simply say that the article 
relating to this matter reads thus, “ The Society 
shall consist of sufficient professors of music to con- 
stitate a good orchestra.”” Now we do not mean by 
that, that such as play violins, flutes, clarinets, 





trumpets and the like, only can be members. No 
such idea runs through our constitution. It is suf- 
ficient that they be professors of music, good artists 
and serviceable ones to be admitted. For instance, 
we need piano players often as a portion of the full 
orchestra ; and such artists would be ull the more 
welcome, if they were as serviceable as our friends, 
Messrs.” Timm aad Scharfenberg of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, excellent pianists and most 
respectable in their double capacity in the Socicty, as 
big drum and cymbal beaters. Therefore if there 
are any of the ‘leading artfsts ” of Boston who are 
willing to sacrifice themselves and work as hard for 
the cause as we shall, they have but to express a 
wish to become members of the Society, and there 
is little doubt of their election. Now who will be 
these “leading artists?” To say that we have al- 
ways worked hard for the advancement of the cause 
of musie in Boston, is no idle boast, if our friends 
will but remember the “ Musical Fund Society.” 
That society gave concerts for about five or six sea- 
sons, with an indefinite number of rehearsals, both 
private and public, without, I was going to add, the 
members receiving one cent. But I forgot; we one 
year received nine dollars, another year twenty-five 
dollars,—and_ that was the entire remuneration from 
those concerts for the five or six seasons that we were 
in active existence. We associated ourselves purely 
for art’s sake, thinking that ‘ we had a claim on the 
sympathy of those that value art, and that support 
would naturally flow in from all sides.” We were 
mistaken, and T fear we will never see the day when 
 ponerous material support will never be wanting,” 
though there were real friends then; they are still 
our friends, but for a city the size of Boston, we must 
respectfully say, that they are few in number. The 
public at large, upon whom the “ material support ” 
of large concerts really rests, deserted our standard 
in the hour of need, and went over to the enemy, the 
“ Germania.” That was proper in one sense, and 
was to be expected ; theirs was a superior organiza- 
tion; but, on the other hand, does it prove that ar- 
tists have only to show to the public the sincerity of 
their efforts, to receive every sympathy and large 
reward ? 

Notwithstanding all we have hitherto done for the 
cause, you still have no faith in our artistic inten- 
tions, and you plainly express it in your articles on 
the subject, that we as a body only care to increase 
our wages, by creating opportunities so todo. The 
‘twelve dollar article ” naturally gave rise to this in 
your mind. Now you have already, I concede, given 
the reason for the existence of such an article in the 
constitution, as it has been explained to you, viz., 
“to prevent the Government engaging in rash enter- 
prises.” So far,so good. In that sense, such a 
clause was imperative. But I will give still another 
reason why we ought as men and citizens, as well as 
artists to guard for the future, against laboring with- 
out remuneration, for none of us are in such a posi- 
tion that this absurdity can be expected of us, and 
yet I will aver Mr. Dwight, that the heart and kernel 
of our plan was not simply to make money. 

You say ‘good symphony concerts are to the 
musician, what the White Mountains are to the 
painters.” Precisely so! and yet can our brother 
painters afford to go to the mountains, spend their 
time in making sketches, studies, working them up 
into pictures of grace and beauty, and then return 
home to give them away to the picture loving public ? 
By no means. They go to the mountains with the 
express intention of improving themselves in their 
art, of making the very best pictures their talents 
will allow them, with the equally express intention 
of selling them to the highest bidder. Yet they, none 
the less work for the true cause of art, as much as 
mortal man can, who must, to support life, have 
bread and butter. Now can any one censure them 
for all this? I think not. In fact, this matter of 
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working for the progress of art, or any other good 
cause, and at the same time looking for a proper re- 
muueration, can not be separated. It cannot I repeat 
be lost sight of, any more than we may expect the 
minister who preaches the gospel of Christ not to 
look for his wages, or the lawyer or doctor for their 
fees. 

Why then can you expect a number of individuals 
to form themselves into a society, for the purpose of 
either educating or gratifying a large public, by the 
means of concerts, any more than you can expect an 
individual to give either matinees or soirees to aselect 
number, for the same purpose without proper re- 
muneration, though it may be considered ever so im- 
proving to the artists themselves? No example can 
be found of artists, (that is, all those who live by 
their art,) doing what you would have us do, be- 
cause the nature and relations of men toward each 
other, are such, that it cannot be expected. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to illustrate this, as we all know 
what it means, especially when the butcher and baker 
send in their little bills. And now to come to the 
question itself—‘‘ Twelve dollars.” Can any man 
say it is too much when he considers it as payment 
for a concert and four rehearsals ; or in other words, 
for one evening and four afternoons. Given too at 
aseason and the only one when the musician must 
make his harvest, and when his time is valuable ? 
It is true we hope to realize more than that sum, but 
it is like “hoping against hope.” Any one who 
knows the real labor attending the getting up of large 
concerts will immediately see that many of us will 
dearly earn our pay, before a single rehearsal or 
concert is held, yet will ,we work none the less for 
that, and shall still feel that our motives are as con- 
scientious as those of any class of men in the per- 
formance of their duties. If we do not receive the 
support we expect, we will only hore at present that 
the fault cannot be laid at our doors. 

We have formed a society according to the best 
plan, as we think, that the nature of institutions 
around us admits, and time only can prove whether 
we are correct or not in our opinion. And we stcp- 
ped forward too in the cause, at a moment when 
there was every reason to suppose none others would, 

You have objections to a Philharmonic Society 
composed of, and managed exclusively by professional! 
artists. Our experience, and that of others in vari- 
ous cities, leads us to avoid, “ councils of advice.” 
No society is safely established that is composed of 
two (if not more) elements. I may here say, that 
it was the intention of our society, when the proper 
moment came, to invite to meet us all the most ac- 
tive [music lovers in the city; to read to them our 
constitution, unfold our plans, and ask for their ac- 
tive codperation and support, reserving to ourselves 
the immediate guidance of the whole working affairs 
of the society, because advice from non-profession- 
als is not at all times practical, for the simple reason 
that every one knows his own business best. Con- 
cert giving, either exclusively or partly so, has been 
the business of some of us for many years, and con- 
sequently we may be supposed to have felt and 
watched the public pulse with great carefulness. 

In my desire to defend our professional brethren 
from the very unfavorable opinion which you enter- 
tain of their intentions, I fear that I have already 
exceeded the length of a modest article, without at 
all touching on what I deem to be the most import- 
ant feature of a Philharmonic Society, viz., the char- 
acter of its programmes—now upon that the whole 
thing hinges—Ergo, the programme is “ the kernel ;” 
it may be bitter and it may be sweet. Whatever 
kind of programme our Society will offer to its sub- 
scribers cannot here or at present be stated. But I 
will venture to say that we certainly shall make our 
selections with as careful weighing, and considering 
of the general circumstances, and the materials with 
which we have to work with, as any one can wish 





for. 3earing in mind even, that we have not a mu- 
sical public such as may be found in London, Paris, 
Leipsic or Berlin to play for, neither have we an or- 
chestra such as may there be found. For Boston is 
asmall city yet, and though called the Athens of 
America is too poor to support a complete orchestra. 
On your part we could have wished Mr. Dwight, that 
you had allowed our scheme to go before the public 
on the strength of such reputation as we may have 
as individuals or collectively, instead of prejudging 
our intentions in a manner which, were we strangers 
in Boston, would have been of positive injury. But 
as we are notin that position Mr. Dwight, we do 
not fear that we have lost any ground, and I should 
not have felt the necessity of making so long a story 
now of this matter, if your readers were not number- 
ed by thousands throughout the country, and not in 
a position to rightly judge us at adistanee. Our 
Boston friends with whom we daily mingle, know us 
as we are, and what we strive to accomplish, but to 
those at a distance, many of whom are friends, self 
respect required this effort at our hands; in order to 
not be misjudged. 

I cannot conelude, Mr. Dwight, without acknow- 
ledging the ereat interest vou have ever shown in the 
cause of music in Boston, yet hoping you will be- 
lieve there are others as purely actuated as yourself, 
among whom humbly hopes to be remembered, yours 
very truly, Tuomas Ryan. 


Musical Correspondence. 


Sr. Mary’s Acapemy, Sr. Josepn’s Co., Ta. 
—On the afternoon of June 26, in compliance with 
the kind invitation of the Lady Superior, I found my- 
self at the gate of St. Mary’s Academy and an unex- 
pected scene of beauty was here presented before me. 
The numerous buildings at St. Mary’s almost hidden 
in verdure is a sight indeed refreshing to a denizen 
of the town. 

I alighted from the carriage, and sauntered slowly 
along the path winding with the St. Joseph’s River. 
The spacious grounds forming an area of many 
acres, certainly could not be surpassed in natural en- 
dowments and the artistic ornaments, exhibit on the 
part of the proprietors, a wise appreciation of the ef- 
fect of physical surroundings upon the minds of 
youth. The St. Joseph’s River whose swift current 
and shaded banks are a guaranty of health, twines 
like a protecting arm about the spot and glances up 
through the green boughs all along the south side 
of the premises. Rustic seats are arranged under 
the huge trees, and beautiful sammer-houses dot the 
grounds over like charmed islands in an enchanted 
lake. The Exhibition Hall, the Academy, and the 
Novitiate of the Sisters of the Holy Cross stand par- 
allel to each other, and glancing through the foliage 
they form a picture indescribably intcresting. The 
first vacant arbor that I found chanced to be the love- 
ly little greenhouse erected for the children of the 
Holy Angels, a confraternity established in the Acad 
emy, placing the members under the special guardi- 
anship of these invisible benefactors. The ideais, to 
say the least, strikingly poetical. A little farther on 
is the House of Loretto. ‘This unique little Chapel 
is built exactly after the design of the house said to 
be the birthplace of the Virgin Mother of our Sa 
vior, and the residence of our Lord during the years 
of seclusion from the world. This ‘ storied Fane” 
was built by the “ Children of Mary,” another Soci- 
ety composed of the young ladies of St. Mary's. 

After passing through the Academy building, and 
admiring the neatness and simple elegance of the 
apartments, before repairing to the Exhibition Hall, 
I paused to observe the fancy work of the young la- 
dies, and in the fine vases and baskets of flowers, I 
found that nature herself had well nigh been rivaled 
by the adroit fingers that had formed these beautiful 
boquets. The painting and embroidery evinced equal 
taste and skill, and spoke well for the tuition of St. 
Mary’s in the crnimental branches. 

dut the great treat of the day, the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, was now about to commence, therefore I took 
my seat immediately, in the Hall, which was already 





full to overflowing. A fair orchestra of five beauti™ 
ful young girls opened the entertainment by playing 
a fine entrance march, arranged for the occasion ; 
Miss Mary Walker, of Elizabethtown, Penn., touch- 
ing skilfully the chords of the grand double action 
harp at the right hand of the stage, whiie her little 
sister Anna swept the strings of another harp on the 
opposite side ; Miss J. Aurentz, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
Miss Virginia Spitler, and Miss Mary Schwalm pre- 
siding gracefully at the fine pianos just in front of 
the platform. 

It is rarely that one enjoys music of so high an 
order accompanied by a scene so exquisitely artistic 
as the one that greeted us at this moment. From a 
door behind the centre of the stage, the entire school, 
attired in white, appeared before the audience. Ina 
fairy like procession they entered, making a graceful 
inclination to the assembly as they passed to their 
seats in time to the spirited music. All were im- 
yressed with the beautiful deportment of the young 
Tadies, and a spontaneous murmur of admiration 
burst from the audience present. 

When the young ladies were seated, the Overture 
to Zampa, by Herold, was performed upon the piano. 
After which, the pupils of the first Vocal Class sang 
with touching expression the grand Chorus by Lain- 
hillotte, “ O Cor Amoris Victima.” The young la- 
dies of St. Mary’s truly are possessed of beautiful 
voires, and their instructors may well be proud of 
their execution. 

Then followed a highly entertaining and instructive 
play, entitled, Filiola; after which followed the de- 
servedly popular and beautiful vocal quartette, Musée 
in the Air. This was performed by those talented 
voung ladies, the Misses Walker, and Miss J. An- 
runtz. This etherial and heavenly musical composi- 
tion, is well adapted to the voices of these young la- 
dies and the effect of its performance upon the audi- 
ence was thrilling in the extreme. A vocal duet, with 
guitar decompaniment, succeeded, by the Misses 
Daly, of Chicago, Il. The younger of these young 
ladies posseses a voice of remarkable vigor und com- 
pass, and is certainly a fine singer. Here followed a 
Cantata, alike beautiful in conception and execution. 
The Queen of the Graces descends upon earth to be- 
stow the gifts of Faith, Hope and Charity. At the 
close of the Reeitative a touching tablean is formed 
by these impersonated virtues, kneeling at the feet of 
their queen, and crowned by her as worthy to rule 
the hearts of men. After this came the distribution 
of premiums to the junior department of the school. 
kindling the light in bright eves, and making young 
pulses throb jovously. The Misses Walker again 
sang one of their sweet songs; the “ Merry Min- 
strels”” followel by one of Glover’s vocal duets, 
“We glide on the lake.” and by the sparkling and 
lively chorus : “ The Water Lilies.” 

The second part of the exhibition opened opened 
with the Overture of Mozart’s celebrated “ Il Nozze 
di Figaro,” an instrumental trio, by Miss Mary 
Walker, Miss Mary Dennis, and Miss Josephine Aur- 
untz. The Misses Coyle, of Peoria, Il, now sang 
the exquisite duet, “ Cara Lisa,” and their charming 
voices will be long treasured as among the many 
choice remembrances of St. Mary’s. This Institu- 
tion has already sent out many successful music 
teachers, and it has been proposed to form as a dis- 
tinct feature, a normal musical department, and judg- 
ing from the skill displayed upon this occasion, such 
an enterprise could scarcely fail of eminent success. 

After the Compositions followed the famous and 
favorite Concert Fantasia of Strakosch, ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle and Variations,” by Miss Mary Walker, and 
Strakosch himself would have admired the skill of 
the youthful performer. ‘The ‘“‘ Coronation Chorus,” 
from Weer, was then sune, and Miss Ellen Flynn, 
amid the acclamation of all, received the Crown of 
Honor equal with Miss Healy who, I have learned 
since writing the above, has passed from the scenes 
of earth forever. ‘The Valedictory then followed by 
Miss Mary Dennis, and was read with touching ef- 
fect, and did honor to the mind and heart of the fair 
young graduate, The late hour deprived us of an in- 
teresting portion of the entertainment, as the distri- 
bution of premiums to the pupils of the Manual La- 
bor School, and to the School of Deaf Mutes, as also 
a Pantomime Play by these silent aliens from the 
blissful world of sound, was on this account deferred. 
The Chorus Farewell to St. Mary’s was now sung by 
the entire school and they all passed from the stage 
in the beautiful order with which they hud entered. 

The large company were now ushered into the dit « 
ing hall. where a sumptuous repast was served us by 
the gentle Sisters of Holy Cross, and with sincere re- 
egret that a dav so delightful had so soon passed away 
I the hade adieu to this lovely spot. A Visrror. 
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Musical Intelligence. 


Mancuester.—The triumphant success achieved 
by the revival of Gluck’s Orfeo at the Théaitre Ly- 
rique in Paris last winter, suggested to Mr. Charles 
Hallé the production of another master-piece of the 
illustrious and too-forgotten composer, at the Gentle- 
men’s Concerts in Manchester. Mr. Hallé had many 
chefs-V auvre to select from. He chose Iphigenia in 
Tauris, one of Glack’s latest dramatic works, and 
unquestionably one of his grandest. Iphigenia in 
Tauris was written expressly for the Grand Opera of 
Paris, and was produced in 1779. The subject forms 
a sequel to the opera Iphigenia in Aulis, written to an 
adaptation of Racine’s tragedy of that name, and 

Srought out a year or two afier Gluck had declared 

his new dramatic style in Orfeo and Alcesté. Iphi- 
genia in Tauris was not at first eminently suceessful ; 
it grew, however, upon the Parisian public, and was 
held in high estimation for many years. 

Certainly nothing was left undone by Mr. Charles 
Hallé on Wednesday night to recommend Iphigenia 
in Tauris to the hearers. An admirable band and 
chorus were engaged, and the principal parts of Iphi- 
genia, Pylades, and Orestes, were sustained by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr- Santley, 
with Miss Susanna Cole and Miss Theresa Jeffreys 
as Diana and the Priestess. 





Tt is stated in the English papers that a difficulty 
has been raised at St. Petersburg about the reception 
of Lady Crampton, wife of the British Ambassador 
at that Court. The objection is that before her mar- 
ringe she was simply Miss Victoria Balfe, an opera 
singer. The Russians are aghast at the idea of a 
singer having preeedence of the ladies of the whole 
foreign corps diplomatique, together with the entree to 
the palace. They cannot see how the daughter of a 
musical composer, the leader of the orchestra of the 
Opera House, (herself a publie singer, moreover,) 
ean worthily represent the Majesty of England! 
They say ‘it is trae a noble Earl married an actress, 
Miss Farren; the late Earl of Essex, Miss Stephens, 
the singer; the late Duke of St. Albans, an actress 
Miss Foote; the late Earl of Craven, an actress, 
Miss Branton, &e., but none of these noblemen were 
Ambassadors or other representatives of British Sov- 


. ” 
Preions 
ereigns. 


Madame Grisi has just lost her youngest and favo- 
rite daughter, a beautitul child of four years of age. 
The family had been passing the summer at Fulham, 
where the child was taken suddenly ill. She was re- 
moved to Brighton, but died in a few days. Signor 
Mario and Madame Grisi returned to London deeply 
aillicted, but the parents were both compelled to sing 
inthe ** Huguenots” two days after the funeral of 
their babe. 


Mr. M. W. Balfe had arrived in London from St. 
Petersburg and Dantzic, arcompanied by his two 
daughters, Mrs. Bereus and Lady Crampton. 


At the last public perfomance, given in the Conser- 
vatorium of Leipzig, on the 23d ult., the two dangh- 
ters of the English composer, John Barnett, carried 
away all the honors, both for their performances on 
the piano and their singing. 


“So Mario and Mongina take subscriptions for the 
Sicilian Revolutionists,” observed Lord Palmerston 
to Mr. Punch the other evening. “ Just so,” replied 
the gentleman, “and there’s twenty pounds to begin 
with.” “Eh! how do you mean?” asked Pam 
“Why, my dear Lord, there are two tenners.” 


Brookiryn, N. Y.—Shortly after 5 o'clock on 
Friday afternoon, June 29th, the rafters which had 
been clevated on the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
preparatory to putting on the roof, were blown down 
by a sudden gust of wind, with a crash resembling a 
heavy discharge of artillery, resulting iu serious if 
rot fatal accidents to several of the workmen. One 
of the original founders and largest stockholders was 
present at the time, and was severely hurt by the fall- 
ing of the timbers. A singular circumstance con- 
nected with the accident is in relation to a horse, 
which was employed on the ground floor in turning 
a dram-windlass for hoisting timbers to the roof. 
The falling timbers and bricks completely ferushed 
the windlass, and actually cut the halter and stripped 
the hurness from the horse’s back, yet, strange as it 
may appear, without injuring the old animal in the 
east. He stood perfectly unconcerned until taken 
out some time afterward. The damage done to the 
building is estimated at from $10,000 to $15,000. Its 
completion will be delayed for about a month, in con 
sequence of this accident. The disaster created the 
most intense excitement, and thousands of persons 





assembled in the vicinity within half an hour after 
the crash was heard. 


“ The Patti” has been singing a great many “fare- 
wells ’’ in the west. At MeVicker’s theatre, in Chi- 
cago, there have been some interesting operatic per- 
formances, in which la bella Adelina has been assist- 
ed by her sister, Mme. Strakosch, Brignoli, the fine 
tenor, and Junca, the grand basso. Patti was an- 
nounced to make her ‘‘ positively last’ and “ only” 
farewell appearance in Chicago, in that great wigwam 
wherein the Republican Convention lately met. In 
alluding to this, one of the Chicago critics exclaims, 
“Think of Patti—the petite, pretty, fascinating pet 
of Irving Place opera-goers—singing to a crowd of 
Western roughs at two shillings a head, in a barn! 
And that, while the managers of London and Paris 
where Miss Patti has been engaged, are so anxiously 
waiting for her!’ A writer in one of the journals 
of Chicago, who seems to know what he is talking 
about, reviews in detail ‘the personnel of this troupe, 
and thus speaks of our old favorite, Junca : 

For one that has seen and heard evervthing. he is good in 
every respect. A perfect musician. he is natural in his acting 
and singing. y| may say with truth that he is the only one cf 
the troupe that knows well how to behave on the stage. Re- 
specting the public, he does all he can to give satisfretion. and 
dont appear atall as if he was always thinking ‘it is good 
enough for these Western people.’ How many times has 
Paris overcrowded the theatre when he was singing with Mad 
Colson and the chaaming Miss Noel, IT recollect ‘‘Si Jetais 
Roi,’ an opera, which Adam wrote partly for him. Junca is 
a perfect artist, and deserves the praise of every connoisseur. 
He gives the world a fai: specimen of that French gallantry 
which regulates all his doings. 

—N. O. Picayune. 


Tamberlik was rather coldly received in Madrid, 
lately, until he bethought him of his do in petto, (‘ut 
de poitrine,”’) which drew forth enraptured plandits 
from his andience, and secured his triumph. Musia- 
ni will have to C sharp after his laurels.—Z/bid. 


Boston Treatre.—We are gratified to learn that 
the Boston Theatre will be managed the ensuing sea- 
son by Mr. Tuomas Barry as the representative of 
the proprietors. We trust that this beatiful house 
may be raised from the position to which it has fallen, 
and again take its place as the theatre of Roston. 


Orean Concerts at Cutcaco.—Miss Sarah 
Tillinghast—daughter of Mr. William Tillinghast. 
well known to our citizens formerly as a teacher of 
rausic in the public schools and in private families— 
recently gave two classical organ concerts in St. 
Paul's Church, Chicago, which are highly spoken of 
by the press of that city. She was assisted by seve- 
ral amateur vocalists. The Press and Tribune says 
of Miss Tillinghast’s performances : 

“The highest compliment that can he paid toa 
musical performer is a rapt attention on the part of 
the audience. The ordinary Sunday duties of an or- 
ganist require less of manual dexterity and_pedallic 
skill than of judgment and taste. But such ecompo- 
siiions as Miss T. set down for herself on the pro- 
gramme, require the combination of all those quali- 
ties ina high degree. The manner in which she em- 
ploved the vast resources of the noble instrument in 
St. Paul’s Church, showed most conclusively that 
she possessed that combination of qualities.” 


We believe Miss Tillinghast is the regular organ 
ist of St. Paul’s Church. Her father is engaged in 
the public schools of Chicago.—Rochester Democrat. 


A Mestcat Sxercn of the days of ’76. Stella, 
the pleasant correspondent of the Worcester Palla- 
dium, in her last letter, speaks as follows of the story 
by the “ Diarist ” in our last number : 


“Dwight’s Journal of Music, contained, last week, 
a clever satire upon a class of writers with whom we 
have little patience, who write what are called “ mu- 
sical ’ stories and sketches ; and who, under pretence 
of illustrating the life of some great composer, inter- 
weave truth and fiction so artfully that only the most 
assiduous student of facts perceives their absurdity. 
No name is too sacred to escape the sacrilege of their 
meddling pens, for none has oftener figured as the 
hero of these tinsel stories than Beethoven himse’f. 
In earlicr years, in happy ignorance of the fact that 
all is not truth that is written as truth, we wondered 
how the great composers, men whose genius had be- 
queathed such music to the world, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, &c., could stoop to the enacting of the scenes of 
which these writers—some of them only too able, had 
made them the unhonored heroes. A weak sentimen- 
tality pervades most productions of this sort which 
repels experienced readers, but which imposes upon 
the credulity of the less wary. We hope Lizzy Pol- 
ky’s “ Musical Sketch of the Days of 76,” will be a 
death-blow to this species of literature.” 








| Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ballad. 
W. R. Morris. 


A very pleasing parlor song. Easy. 


That well remembered strain. 


Sweet Annie Fay. Carl Hause 35 


Composed for the rich contralto voice of Mrs. Kemp- 
ton (formerly Miss Jenny Twitchell) by whom it has 
been sung in public at various times with the most 
unequivocal success. 


Song. 


E. L. Hime. 25 


Fully equal to this composer's favorite song: ‘I 
wandered by the brookside.”’ 


I love to sing. 


The wandering stars. Duet. Stephen Glover. 40 
The lily and the rose. Duet. a “40 
Glover's pen is still as graceful as ever. Each new 


duet seems to surpass its predecessors in freshness, 
charm of melody,and all those qualities which ensure 
popularity. This is particularly the case with the 
above new duets. 
Ballad. 

C. W. Glover. 


Good bye! along good bye. Charles Salaman. 
Late popular Songs of favorite English authors. 


The home that I left long ago. 


Instrumental Music. 

G. W. Stratton, 25 
A. Shide. 25 

La Joyeuse Galopade. F’. Hitbner. 25 


New and nice dance-music for the parlor or social 
ball-room. 


Fairy Polka. 


Victoria and Clara Mazurkas. 


Geo. Danskin. 25 


Japancse Polka. Charles D’ Albert. 


The first of these pieces was played for the first 
time at the President's Reception, Washington, where 
the Japanese were among the guests, to the great de- 
light of Tommy, which distinguished individual ex- 
pressed his admiration of the tune in the strongest 
The second is in D'Albert’s most popular 


Tommy’s delight. Polka, 


terms. 
style. 


Romance. 
Brinley Richards. 


A pretty, sentimental little Nocturne, not difficult. 


The dream of the wanderer. 
35 


Warblings at eve. Four hands. Brinley Richards. 
An effective arrangement of this truly beautiful 
piece, by the author himeelf. 


Feuilles d’Album. Two Impromptus. Mayer. 25 
Very clever. In the style of some of Stephen Hel- 
ler’s minor pieces. 


Books. 


BeRvIGUIER’Ss METHOD FORTHE (LUTE. To 
which are added Drouet’s Twenty-Four Stud- 
ies in all the Keys. 2,50 

This is a course of lessons of real, practical ability ; 
one which is prepared, not merely for the object of 
getting up a book, but with the far higher aim of fur- 
nishing to all who wish to acquire a good knowledge 
of the use of the Flute a means of doing so in a thor- 
ough, masterly manner. The book has been success- 
fully employed by the best teachers in Europe, and to 
beginners, as well as to those who, having some ac- 
quaintance with the Flute, wish to obtain a better 
knowledge of it, we recommend this Method as one of 
unusual excellence, and one that cannot fail to give 
them entire satisfaction. 





Music sy Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 





miles; beyond that it is double. 



































